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In the modern translations of the 
Greek plays, says Mr. Chapman, too 
much emphasis has been laid on a 
lofty and somewhat monotonous 
rendering of the sonorous style of the 
originals. To the Greeks, however, it 
was not so much the rhetoric of the 
drama that mattered, but the action, 
swift, inevitable, and often cruel. 
The intensified logical passion of 
Greek civilization produced their 
theatre. The fiery and melodramatic 
qualities of their plays, which too fre- 
quently are obscured, are emphasized 
in-Mr. Chapman’s versions. To ac- 
complish this end, he has made adap- 
tations rather than literal transla- 
tions. 

Of Mr. Chapman’s ‘Dante,’ Ed- 
mund Wilson in the New Republic 
said, ‘It is one of the most distin- 
guished contributions to the practice 
and criticism of poetry made by any 
American this season.’ His brilliant 
work in the Greek drama will add to 
his reputation both as an interpreter 
of literature and as one of the out- 
standing translators of the day. 
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POE 
PHILOCTETES OF SOPHOCLES 


Tue following paraphrase makes no claim 
to scholarship. It may be likened to those 
sketches, studies, and copies of Old Mas- 
ters which painters make for their own 
use, and then file away in portfolios; or 
to a transcript for the piano made from a 
symphony. 

The Greek heroes in setting out for 
Troy had stopped at the Island of Lemnos 
to perform a sacrifice to an obscure god- 
dess, Chryse; and one of them, Philoctetes, 
was there bitten in the foot by a serpent. 
The wound festered and emitted a stench, 
and his cries of pain made religious func- 
tions and ceremonials impossible. There- 
fore, undef a hint from on high, the other 
heroes left Philoctetes on a desolate por- 
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tion of the island and proceeded on their 
journey to Troy. 

Philoctetes, however, was a very im- 
portant person, as he had been the youth- 
ful companion of Heracles and had assisted 
the demi-god to burn himself alive on 
Mount (Eta. It was Philoctetes who laid 
the torch to the pyre when Hyllus, the son 
of Heracles, refused to do so, and in grati- 
tude for this service Heracles had be- 
queathed his bow and arrows to Philocte- 
tes. It turned out that Troy could only be 
taken by the help of this bow and these ar- 
rows, and thus, after nine years of fruitless 
siege, the Greeks at Troy sent an expedi- 
tion to Lemnos to fetch back Philoctetes 
and his weapons. 

The play begins on the arrival of this 
mission at the isle. The leader of the enter- 
prise is Odysseus, and he has brought with 
him Neoptolemus, son of Achilles, a strip- 
ling whom Odysseus designs to make use of 
in trapping Philoctetes. The Chorus con- 
sists of the mariners of Neoptolemus, who 
has come in his own ship. The reader will 
remember that the Chorus in a Greek 
Tragedy often gives contradictory advice, 
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now sympathizing with one course of 
conduct, now with another. The Greek 
Chorus is not quite a character, but rather 
a kind of resonator for emphasizing what- 
ever sentiment is, from time to time, up- 
permost in the breasts of the chief person- 
ages or of the audience. One may imagine 
that music accompanies the choral and 
lyrical passages. 


PHILOCTETES 
CHARACTERS 


PHILOCTETES 
OpyssEus 
NEOPTOLEMUS 
MERCHANT 
Cuorus 


SCENE: The scene represents a rocky shore with 
a cave in the background. OpyssEus, who wishes 
to avoid being seen, is speaking to NEOPTOLEMUS, 

who has gone ahead to search for the cave. | 


OpyssEUSs 


This is the sea-encircled, sacred isle 

Of Lemnos, and along that rocky shore 

We bore the outcast to the wilderness; 

And I, Odysseus, — so the Greeks decreed, — 
Headed the enterprise that shipped him here, 
And left him in the sheltered cave above, 
Nine years ago. Upward along the left 
You'll find the entrance. There a natural den 
Or hollow cavern — Dost thou see the signs 
Of human habitation? 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
No: an empty cave. 


PHILOCTETES 


OpyssEuUS 
No trace of food? 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


A heap of leaves — and ah! a wooden cup, 

Rough and unhandy. Nay, what have we here? 

Old rags — still warm, and thick with clotted 
blood. 


ODYSSEUS 


It is his lair: and he’s not far away. 

Should he catch sight of me, he’d murder both. 
For here we left him under God’s decree, 
Because his sickness cast a living blight 

On all the army; and his bleeding foot, 

A curse and a miasma on our cause. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Ay, I have heard the tale: the serpent’s bite: 
He came too near some goddess of the isle, 
And by her guardian genius was repulsed. 


OpyssEuUsS 
A nameless, blasting wound — 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
But why must we —? 


OpyssEus 
The oracles that banished, call him back, 
And Troy can ne’er be taken till he come. 
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NEOPTOLEMUS 


Yes, with the sacred bow of Heracles, 
And arrows that the grateful God bequeathed 
To Philoctetes’ hand. 


OpyssEus 
You name the man. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


This Philoctetes succored Heracles 

When to the funeral pyre he held the torch; 
And Heracles, ascending up to heaven, 

Left him the bow. 


OpyssEuUs 


Thou art a likely lad. 
But listen: — As the oracles proclaim 
Never can Troy be taken save by thee 
And by the bow. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
By me? — 


OpyssEus 


By thee and by the bow. 
Achilles’ son, a noble parentage 
Foretells renown. I know that thou art noble, 
Yet fear a squeamish nature in thy youth. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Speak out! I stand to listen. 
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ODYSSEUS 


Hear the plot. 
To gain the weapons we must have resort 
To some deception: we must steal the bow. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


I like not that; for theft is not my forte; 
And, if report speak truth about my father, 
It was not his. 


OpyssEus 
Gently, gently, boy. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
We can persuade — or capture him by force. 


OpyYSSEUS 


Neither. He is a maniac in hate, 
And rather would he languish on the isle 
Than help his enemies to capture Troy. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
And he a sick man! Are we cowards, then? 


OpyYSSEUS 
The arrows are immortal and strike home. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
And ’tis for this ye brought me! 
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OpyssEus 
Save by thee 
And by these arrows Troy shall never fall. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
It must be thought on. 


OpyssEUS 


Ah! the man spoke there! 
I’ll to the ship, and leave thy ready wit 
To work the practice out. But take this 
hint: — 
Remember Philoctetes loathes Odysseus — 
Yea, both the Atreide — with a poisoned 
hate. 
The steadiest light in his uncertain mind 
Shines in his hatreds. Say you hate them too! 
And instance how the War-Lords cheated you, 
Refusing to award Achilles’ arms 
To you, who claimed them roundly as his son, 
But gave them to Odysseus — that old fox — 
At which, in dudgeon, you are sailing home 
To rocky Skyros with your grievances. 
Grieve with the grieving: pick what help you 
can 
Out of his ravings; and anon J’ll send 
A messenger dressed up to play the Merchant, 
A man whom you shall know, but he shall not 
(For ’tis my own ship’s captain in disguise), 
Warning him that Odysseus is at hand, 
Odysseus come to catch him! Then he’ll flee; 
And you shall hold the net. 
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NEOPTOLEMUS 
But is not all of it a pack of lies? 


ODYSSEUS 


Nay, necessary, boy; but mecessary. 

The little shameless thrift we use to-day 
Earns us the life of honor and renown. 

We shall be called the saviors of the State. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Ill do it; I but sought to understand. 


OpyYssEUS 


Among the wise and great your name shall 
range 

As worthy of your brilliant ancestry. 

T’ll call the guard. 

Ho! seamen, take your orders from my lord. 


(Enter Cuorus) 


(To NEOPTOLEMUS) 
Farewell and may the Gods befriend you, lad! 
(Aside) : 
Hermes, the patron Saint of devilry, 
And Pallas, the protectress of my life. 
(Exit OpysseEus, who lurks and 
watches near by) 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Cornrades, what news? — a footprint on the 
sand? 
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Cuorus LEADER 
Nothing: The paths are silent as the grave. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


He’s off in search of food, trailing his leg 
Behind the wingéd arrows of his chase; 
For thus the wretch pursues his wretched game. 


Cuorus LEADER 
My heart is filled with pity. What a life! 


Nor friend nor helper near — friendless, alone, 

In misery, and sick with sore disease, 

He wanders for each day’s necessities. 

How can he bear it? How, I ask myself, 

Can wretched men support the miseries 

The Gods award them? Here there dwells a 
man — 

Perchance one born to riches — now alone, 

Deserted, stalled and bedded like a beast, 

And suffers hunger, pain with torturing 
thought 

Of food and comfort, while the only soul 

To greet the bitter groanings of his grief 

Is mocking Echo, faint and far away. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
No marvel do I mark in this man’s fate. 
The Gods have willed it so: his punishments 
Follow his crimes, and cannot be absolved 
Till time shall take the arrows back to Troy. 
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Cuorus LEADER 
Hush! He is coming. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Where? 


Cuorus LEADER 


The halting gait! 
The footfall of a broken, crawling man; 
Do you not hear it? — one that trails a foot 
With cries of shattering heartbreak? 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
It is he. 
Is he not singing? 


Cuorus LEADER 


Not the shepherd’s note; 
But like a man in hateful agony, 
Heavy and stumbling. ’Tis the voice he sends 
Against the cruel circle of the sea 
That folds him in a prisoner. 


(Enter Puttocretes. NeEopToLtemus and the 
Cuorus stand back a little in surprise, pity, 
and curiosity) 


PHILOCTETES 


Ah, strangers, guests or friends, whoe’er ye be, 
That disembark on this ungrateful shore, 
Without a harbor, uninhabited — 
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Tell me your names and business. By your 
dress 

You should be children of my dearest Greece! 
O do not fear me that my looks are wild, 

But rather pity. ’Tis a lonely wretch 

And friendless outcast now addresses you. 
Surely ye come as friends? — But answer me. 
I would not harm ye — nor fear harm from you. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Yea. We be Greeks. For this is all your 
question. 
PHILOCTETES 


O language of my soul, to hear your music 

In this man’s voice after so long a day! 

Who sends thee, son; what is it brings thee’ 
here? 

What mission and what harbor and what 
wind? 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


From Skyros: Neoptolemus, the son, 
Of great Achilles: now thou hast it all. 


PHILOCTETES 


Of dearest father a most welcome son, 
O gracious bud of old Lycomedes, 
What is your expedition and from whence? 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
An embassy from Ilion. 
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PHILOCTETES 


How is that? 
Wast thou among the elder brotherhood 
That sailed for Troy? Nay, friend, wast thou 
among them? 
O child, is’t possible thou dost not know 
Whom thou beholdest? 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Speak and tell me, then. 


PHILOCTETES 


O infamy of outrage! Not content 

With casting of me out, they kill my fame 
By keeping silence: not a word of me 

Lives in the land of Hellas! O my son, 

Hast thou perchance heard tell of Philoctetes, 
The Master of the Bow of Heracles, 

Whom the Atreide and that King of thieves, 
Odysseus, shamefully cast forth to die — 

Sick of an angry wound, diseased, alone, 

And poisoned by the wrathful serpent-bite — 
When they, being pleased to see me fall asleep 
From the sea’s rocking, left me in the cave, 
Casting some rags and bits of broken meat, — 
Whate’er was nearest, — left me in the cave 
Upon the shore and, smiling, sailed away? 
But then, my son, imagine, when I wake, 

No sail within the offing! — Not a soul 

Of all I sailed‘with, not a hand 

To cheer my sickness. So as time went by 
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I learned to serve myself. My daily food, 
Whate’er my shafts brought down — wood- 
pigeons oft; — 
And where they fell, with my infirmity 
I must retrieve my supper on all fours: 
Then fetch the water. So, with cracking wood 
And kindling flame with flint I got the warmth 
That saved me; for with fire a man makes 
out; 
Save for the sickness — 
Now about the isle: — 
There’s neither harbor, shelter, nor resort 
In all its coast. The sailors shun the place; 
But tempests drive them in from time to 
time, 
And when they come they give me words of 
ity, 
Or Mee bite of food or some old cloak; 
But never, though I hint it, take me home. 
Thus for ten years in want and misery 
My life doth feed this ravenous disease; 
Would that the Gods inhabiting Olympus 
Might cast it on the men that cast me here! 


Cuorus LEADER (aside) 
’Tis like our pity will resemble theirs. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
I too have known such men whose words are 
false: 
The Atreidz and the wily Ithacan. 
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PHILOCTETES 
Hast thou a grievance? Dost thou hate them 
too? 
NEOPTOLEMUS 


Would that my soul might glut her fiercest 
hate 

In their destruction! Thus might Sparta learn 

That Skyros breeds brave men. 


PHILOCTETES 
Is’t so indeed? 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Listen, thou son of Poias, to the scath 
I had from the Atreidz, when Fate claimed 
My father, Peleus’ son. 


PHILOCTETES 


Achilles dead! 
Speak no word farther till thou tell me how. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


His was no mortal hand that dealt the blow: 
Apollo’s shaft subdued him, so they say. 


PHILOCTETES 


Slayer and slain both noble — both divine. 
I know not whether first to mourn his death 
Or hear thy story. 
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NEOPTOLEMUS 


Listen: When he died 
They sent for me to Skyros with a tale — 
But whether true or false I cannot say — 
That Troy should not be taken save by me. 
And I, for love to see my father’s body — 
For never had I seen him — sailed with them. 
And when I landed, all encircled me, 
And gazed and greeted and made much of me, 
Swearing they had Achilles back again. 
And there he lay; and I, being overcome, 
Wept o’er my dead in silence for a while, 
And after sought the War-Lords, as was meet, 
To claim my father’s arms. But I am told 
Odysseus owns them. Tears were in my eyes, 
And, starting up, I rained upon the man 
The scythes of scorching passion. 

Smooth as oil 

Odysseus at my elbow answers up 
The arms were his by due apportionment 
Of Agamemnon. Then I spoke my mind, 
Hurled a last curse upon their politics, 
And sailed for Skyros. 


Cuorus LEADER 
All is as he saith. 


PHILOCTETES 
O guest, thy sufferings are twin to mine. 
These are the very doings of Odysseus, 
Who lays his tongue to every loathsome trick 
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PHILOCTETES 


That scuttles Justice. — But I marvel how 
The greater Ajax bore the sight of it. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Had he been living, I had ne’er been choused. 


PHILOCTETES 
Dost thou say Ajax? Ajax too is dead! 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Conceive him as no more beneath the sun. 


PHILOCTETES 


But surely, good old Nestor, my close friend, 
Yet lives to baffle mischiefs as of old. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


He lives a broken man. For since his son 
Antiochus — there was a man indeed! 


PHILOCTETES ’ 


Dead too, dead too! Ye Gods, how good men 
die! 

The wicked thrive: the seed of Sisyphus 

Sprouts up to rule mankind, but heroes’ sons 

Wither and pass away. 


+» NEOPTOLEMUS 


No doubt of it. 
19 
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PHILOCTETES 


Ajax and Nestor and divine Achilles — 
My friends and lovers — while my enemy, 
Whose death I long to hear of — 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Rules the host: 
Death cannot trip that clever wrestler up. 


PHILOCTETES 
Thy father’s friend Patroclus is alive? 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Dead, sir, dead. I tell thee in one word 
War never kills a bad man willingly. 


PHILOCTETES 


It is my very thought. Alas, alas, 

Where shall we look, or how resolve the Gods 

Who hedge about corruption with deceit; 

Keep bad men clear of Hades and pack off 

The good ones to the grave? How praise the 
Gods 

When they themselves are wicked? 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


"Tis the truth. 
I rather choose my little rocky isle 
Than all the splendors of dishonest Greece 
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That knaves are Kings of. And to thee, my 
friend, 

Tl wish good health. Occasion fills my sail: 

I must be off. 


PHILOCTETES 
So soon? You'll sail away — 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
I must upon my journey, and forthwith. 


PHILOCTETES 
Young sir, now by thy father and thy 


mother, 
By all that in thy home thou countest dear, 
Leave me not thus alone in evil case! 
Accept me as mere freight —ill freight, I 
know — 
And yet accept me; for to noble minds 
The charity of the act ennobles it. 
*Twere shame to thee to leave me. A day’s 
journey! : 
It is no more than that. Ah, venture me! 
And store me in the hold, on prow or poop, 
Where least I’ll be a nuisance to the rest. 
Nod to me, boy, thou’lt take me? On my 
knees, 
Helpless, a struggling cripple, leave me not 
To the isle again! — Or take me but halfway 
And on Eubcea cast me, where my father 
Shall send for me. My father, if he lives, 
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Will surely fetch me. All my embassies 

To him have foundered in the sea; but thou’lt 
not fail. 

My messenger, my angel thou shalt be; 

For thou dost pity, thou dost understand 

The dangers hanging over good men’s heads, 

Yea, though the good be good. 


Cuorus LEADER (to NEOPTOLEMUS) 
My lord, the Gods reward the pitiful. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Beware lest thou be pitiful too soon. 
For when his rank disease pervades the ship — 
Cuorus LEADER 
Never, my lord, will I regret the act. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Well, have thy will. We sail within the hour. 


PHILOCTETES 


O blessed day! — O heaven-sent visitors! 
What friends to pity live upon the Earth! 


But come, dear lad, and view my squalid home 
And then -—— 


(Enter one of Opyssevs’ sailors disguised 
as a@ Merchant) 
MERCHANT 
Is this Achilles’ son? 
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PHILOCTETES 


Cuorus LEADER 


"Tis Neoptolemus, 
Whoe’er you be that ask it. . 


MERCHANT 


I am one 
That speaks his word and exit. 


Cuorus LEADER 
As for thee — 
(To NEOPTOLEMUS) 
He has a roving and a vicious eye. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Speak on, good friend. 


MERCHANT 


I am a trader, sir, 

And, being blown against this craggy isle, 
Shall soon get off, I trust. My news is fresh: — 
Your men below have told me who you are. 
Now list to this: —I, coming straight from 

Troy, . 
Heard there a rumor of an embassy 
Planned by the Argive rulers — sent to catch 
Thee, Neoptolemus, and bring you back 
Perforce to Ilion. It’s on the sea 
And hot behind me. You must flee betimes 
Or else return in chains. 


‘NEOPTOLEMUS 
Great Gods! I, flee —? 
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MERCHANT 
The news perhaps is worth a trifle, sir. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


(To CHorus LEADER) 
Give him his earnings — 
(To MERCHANT) Comes Odysseus too? 


MERCHANT 


Not as I heard. He’s on another quest 
To catch — But first, who is this gentleman? 
And if you tell me, do not speak too loud. 


PHILOCTETES 
What says he, O my son? His talk is dark. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
My friend, this is the famous Philoctetes. 


MERCHANT 
What! He indeed? O sir, then flee at once. 
Take him along, good Neoptolemus, 
For else Odysseus lays him by the heels 
And steers him back to Troy. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


But why, good sir? 
They thrust him out. And now they wish him 
back? 
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MERCHANT 


The prophet Helenus, old Priam’s son, 

When captured by Odysseus, bound, misused, 

And shown in triumph to the Achaian host, 

Foretold that Troy should fall, if fall it should, 

Through Philoctetes’ aid. Whereon Odysseus, 

Being implicated in catastrophe, 

Swore to the Greeks he’d fetch the man him- 
self, 

Against his will or with it; if he failed, 

That whoso wished might have Odysseus’ head. 


PHILOCTETES 
Odysseus! O Satanic intellect! 


MERCHANT 


Such is my speech: it is my cue to leave. 
(Exit MERCHANT) 


PHILOCTETES 


Is it not terrible to think this man 

Hopes by soft words to get me in his toils 
And stage me to the Argives as his prey! 
Sooner I’d stroke the snake that left me lame 
Than listen. But the dare-all, do-all he! 
He’ll come! I know’t. O let us put the sea 
Between us and Odysseus! 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


When the wind serves; 
Now it’s against us. 
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PHILOCTETES 


Must we wait the wind? 
When danger threatens, every wind is fair. 
What malefactor waits upon the wind, 
But robs and ravages and takes his flight? 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Let us be off, then, taking for your needs 
Whatever you desire from the cave. 


PHILOCTETES 


Little, yet something from my humble hoard — 

The herbs that soothe my wound — and if 
perhaps 

An arrow is mislaid, I’ll catch it up. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Ah, the immortal weapons, are they here? 


PHILOCTETES 
These are they that I carry in my hand. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
If I might touch them — as a sacrament 
And as the holy relics of a God; — 
But not if you mislike — 


PHILOCTETES 
Why not, my child? 
Thou who alone dost give me back the light; 
Thou to my home, thou to my fatherland 
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PHILOCTETES 


Dost bring me, boy, to see my aged sire, 

And drag’st me from beneath my enemies 

To set me up! To thee, ’twere sacrilege 

Should I deny them, yea, to touch and handle, 

Take and return them. Boast that thou alone 

Of living men hast known the feel of them. 

(NEoproLemus fakes the bow and 

arrows, examines them reverently, 
and returns them to PHILOCTETES. 
Exeunt both into the cave) 


CHORUS 


How can he bear it, hearing the breakers 
Roll and crash along the resounding 
Shore of his grief-washed desolation, 
Roll and crash on the shore. 


Yea, I have heard of Ixion’s fate 
Bound to the turning wheel; 

He the savage adulterer 

Scaling his father’s bed, 

Child of Zeus, child of pain, suffers the 


torment. ° 


Never I knew of a man like this, 

Lovely and innocent, 

He that was all men’s friend, — 

This the wonder, this the injustice, brings 
me amazement. 


He himself his only neighbor, 


Never an answering cry, 
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Never a hand to stanch 

The ooze of his angry wound, 

Soothing herb or human fingers’ pitying 
touch. 


How can he bear it, hearing the breakers 
Roll and crash along the resounding 
Shore of his grief-washed desolation, 
Roll and crash on the shore. 


(Re-enter from the cave, first, NEOPTOLEMUS, 
then PHILOCTETES) 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
But come, my friend; what terrors take you 
now? 
PHILOCTETES 
Ai! ai! ai! 
NEOPTOLEMUS 


Why is it that you groan? 


PHILOCTETES 
Who, I? It’s nothing. I am better now. 
Oh, ai! ai! ai! 

NEOPTOLEMUS 


You call the Gods to help? 


PHILOCTETES 


Yes, yes, that’s it!— a moment’s feebleness; 
Perhaps the access of too sudden hope. 
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NEOPTOLEMUS (aside) 


His age and his abjection murder me. 

Was it the office of Achilles’ son 

To cheat the helpless? Come, sir, all is well: 
Give me but leave to help thee: tell me how. 


PHILOCTETES 
Alas, my child, the pain again! ai, ai! 
We’re lost — ai! ai! By heaven, it eats me 
up! 
Hast thou no sword, good youth, to shore it 
off? 
Lop off my foot at once and spare me not. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Is there new trouble — 


PHILOCTETES 
Ay, thou know’st, thou know’st — 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
What is it? Do but tell me what to do. 


PHILOCTETES 


Thou know’st — how is it that thou dost not 
know? 

The pain’s unspeakable. But pity me! 

She acts like this at times, taking her fill, 

And then retreats again — You'll not betray 
me — 
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NEOPTOLEMUS 
Shall I not lift you up, sir? — touch your 
brow? 
PHILOCTETES 


Not for the world: it kills me. But the bow, 
Take it in charge; for when the fit goes off 
Sleep follows in behind it like a cloud, 
Heavy and deep; and should Odysseus come 
Before I wake, I charge thee guard the bow! 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Take heart: these heavenly things are thine 
and mine: 
None other gets them. 


PuiLocreTtes (hands the bow and arrows) 


Take! And make a prayer 
To ’scape the envy Heracles and I 
Found in the honor. 


NeoptTo.emus (holding up the weapons) 


Ye Gods, be this my prayer: 
A prosperous journey home for both of us. 


PHILOCTETES 
Mayhap thou pray’st in vain. It comes again! 
Would the Atreide had this agony 
Under their midriff! Ai! O Death, Death, 
Death! 
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PHILOCTETES 
Slow friend to those who claim thee day by 
day. 
Art there, thou princely boy? I see thee not. 
Would thou could’st burn my body, as I His; 


Or cast me in the ever-flaming maw 


Of Mount Mosychlus! Speak! I feel thee not. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Take rest, good heart; I’m here to pity thee. 


PHILOCTETES 


Do not desert me when the sleep comes on. 
Say thou wilt not betray me! 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Ill remain. 


PHILOCTETES 
Thou wilt remain: thy hand upon it, lad. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


I will be by thee. 


PHILOCTETES 


Now look up, look up! 
Up over there! 


“NEoproLeMus 
What say’st thou? 
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PHILOCTETES 
Let me go! 
Your touch is torture. Up! The light’s above. 
(He attempts to rise, but falls slowly 
at full length, saying) 
O Earth, receive me, for I can no more. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Now must he sleep awhile, his head thrown 
back 
His body drenched in sweat, and one black 
vein 


Boiling and bursting in the stricken foot. 
Leave him to rest in quiet. 


CuHorus 
(Music) 
Sleep, sweet sleep! 
Of griefs thou’rt ignorant 
Of pain thou’rt innocent 
O sleep thou art my King! 
King Sleep. 


Cuorus LEADER (to NEOPTOLEMUS) 


I would not thrust my counsel on a prince; 
Yet hath my father taught me that for man 
The greatest god is Opportunity. 
(Neopto.emus is kneeling by the body 
and pays no attention) 
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CuHoRUS 


The Arrows and the bow! 
Speak low, speak low! 
For sick men vigils keep; 
And listen in their sleep, 
And through their eyelids they 
Oft see as plain as day. 
Speak low, 
But seize the arrows and the bow. 


The boat is on the shore, 

Say no more, say no more! 

The nameless stranger lies 

And death is in his eyes: 

His hand, his foot, his head 

Are in Hades with the dead. 
Speak low! 

But seize the arrows and the bow. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Silence! The oracles demand the Man; 

And ’twere a sorry boast to steal his bow 

And leave the deed half done. He moves his 
eyes. 


PHILOCTETES 


O blesséd light that dawnest out of sleep 
And the undreamed-of goodness in my guest, 
Watching beside my bed, enduring all — 
My outcries, my. malodorous malady — 
With ever-tender pity! O my son, 

Thou turnest all to ease and gentleness. 
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NEOPTOLEMUS 


Comfort thy heart: I joy to have thee well. 

By Hermes! it was dreadful in the fit 

To see thee writhe and chatter. Hold my 
hand; 

And these young men shall bear thee to the 
beach. 


PHILOCTETES 


No: let them not come near me! On the ship 
They’ll have me near enough. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Then lean on me, 
And plant thy footprints firmly. So, ’tis well. _ 
(Aside) 
But what of me? Alas, what can I do? 


PHILOCTETES 
What’s that, my son? 


NEOPTOLEMUS (aside) 
Alas, I see no way. 


PHILOCTETES , 


O say it not, my son! — So say they all 
Before they leave me. It’s the dread disease. 


NEOPTOLEMUS (aside) 
To act against one’s nature is disease. 
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PHILOCTETES 
But how, in saving of a good man’s life — 


NEOPTOLEMUS (aside) 


I shall be thought a coward, doubly base: 
Stealing his arms and haling him to Troy. 


PHILOCTETES 
He plainly means to leave me. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


No, not that; 
But take thee on a bitter, distant voyage. 
The thought torments me. 


PHILOCTETES 
Speak it plainly out. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Know then: — We sail for Troy immediately 
Listen and understand before you speak. 


PHILOCTETES 
What will ye do with me? 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
First cure thy foot, 
And after, with the arrows conquer Troy. 
“PHILOCTETES 
This was your plan! 
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NEOPTOLEMUS 
Tis our necessity. 


PHILOCTETES 
I am betrayed! Give back the bow at once! 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Hardly: The generals must be obeyed. 


PHILOCTETES 


Twas all a pitfall and rascality! 

O tool of tyrants, how I trusted thee! 

Give me the bow, sir, and take honor back. 

Doth not shame mount and burn you, looking 
on me 

The helpless, clinging, footless wanderer? 

By all thy father’s Gods I supplicate, 

Give me the bow — the bow. The bow’s my 
life! 

You’d not destroy me! Lo, he looks away: 

He has determined to abandon me. 

Ye rocky points and headlands of the sea, 

Witness the fraud Achilles’ son commits, 

That swore to save me — gave his hand on 
BA 

To get the bow he’ll brag of as his own 

In all Achaia! Now he drags me back 

As booty to his masters — me, the wraith, 

An invalid, the shadow of a cloud: 

By force he takes me not, but by deceit, 

And steals the sacred bow of Heracles 
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PHILOCTETES 


From a blind beggar. 
Nay, what shall I do? 

My boy, what say’st thou? Nothing. O thou 

range 
Of adamantine cliffs, ye have me back — 
Pillaged, defenceless, to become the prey 
Of every savage beast that was my food — 
As if avenging Nature murdered me — 
And all from one so seeming-innocent! 
Curse him! — No, no! Perhaps he will relent. 


Cuorus LEADER 
We look to you, my lord, and at a word — 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Some dreadful pity beats within my breast 
Since first I saw this man. 


PHILOCTETES 
My child, my child, 
Avoid the shame of it! Leave that to those 
Who live by theft. Ah, give me back the bow. 


NEOPTOLEMUS (re/enting) 
My men, what say ye? 
(Enter ODYSSEUS) 


“PHILOCTETES 
What man isthat? It must be he: — Odysseus! 


Of 
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OpyssEus 
Himself and not another, I confess. 


PHILOCTETES 
I’m bought and sold. Give back the bow, my 
boy. 
OpyssEus 


He cannot if he would. Moreover, thou 
Shalt, willy, nilly, come along with it. 


PHILOCTETES 
By force? 
OpyssEuUs 
Or willingly. 
PHILOCTETES | 
O villain, villain! 
OpyssEUSs 


And just in time. My men, take up the game. 


PHILOCTETES 
’Twas thou didst hunt me down! 


OpyssEus 
Yes, at your service. 


| PHILOCTETES 
The skulking animal that lurked without 
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PHILOCTETES 


Was blinking through the chinks! 
(Pointing at NEOPTOLEMUS) 

He was the blind — 
This child, now grieving for his share of it — 
And thou the trapper. Out upon thee, fiend! 
Why do they want me? Am I not the curse 
That made your sacrifices impious? 
Your incense and oblations — what of them? 
Such was the pretext when ye threw me out — 
But ye shall die in your impieties 
If justice be above. 


Cuorus LEADER 


An awesome speech! — unyielding though in 
pain. 


OpyYSSsEUS 


Had we the leisure, I could answer him. 

In times that call for honorable dealing 

You'll find no man more scrupulous than I. 

But with success at stake — why, I’m there 
too. 

Now, I bethink me, you may let him ge; 

Teucer can wield the bow as well as he; 

Or at a pinch, myself. 

(To PHILOCTETES) We need thee not: 

Pace Lemnos up and down to heart’s content: 


The glory shall be ours. 


PHILOCTETES 


Prankt in my arms, 
He’ll shine among the Argives. 
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OpyssEus 
Now, aboard! 
PHILOCTETES 
Seed of Achilles, not one word from thee? 


ODYSSEUS 
Answer him nothing lest thou wreck the cause. 


PHILocTETES (appealing to the CHoRus) 
Guests — Citizens — Children of Cadmus! — 


Cuorus LEADER 
We say the same: he is our officer. 


NEOPTOLEMUS (to the Cuorus) 


I shall be noted for too soft a heart; 

Yet if the man will suffer it, stay ye here, 

While others trim the boats. We to the Gods 

Will make our orisons, and then return, 

Perhaps to find him in a better mind. 
(Exeunt OpyssEus and NEOPTOLEMUS) 


PHILOCTETES 


O rocky cavern, clouded with my sighs, 
Art thou my final home? 

Shall the last vision of my closing eyes 
Be but thy dome? 


What shall become of me? The wingéd brood, 
That fell beneath my shafts from day to day, 
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PHILOCTETES 


Have risen with a whirring in the wood 
And flown away. 


Again shall winter freeze me to the bone, 
Or burning blaze of summer fill the cave 

Where I lie starving, friendless and alone, 
Without a grave. 


And thee, dear bow, the tyrant doth command, 
And laughs to show his art: 

Dost thou not shudder when his cruel hand 
-Twangs at thy heart? 


Cuorus LEADER 
Thyself, my friend, thyself, and not the 
Greeks, 
Cause thy discomfort. Thou dost choose to 
stay. 
PHILOCTETES 


Lies that did creep in my unguarded ear 
And steal my life! 


Cuorus LEADER 


Not so, not so, 
But Destiny that holds thee prisoner. 
By thee shall Troy be taken. 


PuILocrTerTEs 
Not though the lightning-flash, 
Purpling the air, 
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Should burn me to an ash, 

Will I go there! 

Desist, desist: ye know not what ye say. 
Weak echoes of another’s villainy, 
Leave me to silence. 


Cuorus LEADER 


A man does well to state his grievances; 
But not with rancor. These who sought you 
now, 


Did but their duty. — And Odysseus too — 


PHILOCTETES 


Graze at your leisure, ye bright denizens 

Of upland pastures: safely, proudly dare! 
And ye clawed creatures, drag me to your dens 
And eat me there! 


Eagle and jackal, gorge without remorse! 
And every evil beast that climbs or delves, 
Take blood for blood on this discolored corse 
To glut yourselves! 


Cuorus LEADER © 


Consider friend, ay, for the love of God, 
Give ear to one who loves thee and would aid. 
"Tis in thy power to escape the doom. 


PHILOCTETES 


The kindness in the voice renews my pain. 
What would ye? Ye advise me to go back? 
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PHILOCTETES 


Cuorus LEADER 


Yea, so I deem it best. 


PHILOCTETES 
Enough! Begone! 


Cuorus LEADER 


The word is welcome. Comrades, let’s away! 
(They begin to move away) 


PHILOCTETES 


Ah, leave me not! By Zeus I supplicate! 
Ai! Ai! my foot again! — 
How shall I live with it in days to come? 


Cuorus LEADER 
What can we do for thee that is not done? 


PHILOCTETES 


Fetch me an axe, a bow, ah, anything, 

To end my life with. I will seek my sire 

In Hades: He’s no longer at his hearth» 

O city of my fathers, O my home, 

Might I but see thee once—the sacred 

streams, 

The towers, the hamlets of those Malian hills 

I left behind to aid mine enemies 

That have undone me — 

(Exeunt Cuorus: Silence. The voices 

of Opysszeus and NEopToLemus 
are heard without in angry colloquy) 
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(Enter in haste, first, NEOPTOLEMUS, then 


OpyssEus) 
OpyssEus 
But why? Where speed you? Whither must 
we go? 
NEOPTOLEMUS 


I go to right the wrong that I have done. 


OpyssEus 


Strange words: what wrong? There’s nothing 
done amiss. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


The man I have entrapped with shameless 
cunning. 


OpyssEus 
And who was that? — You have some new 
idea — 
NEOPTOLEMUS 
New! Not at all: I speak of Philoctetes. 


OpyssEUs | 
Surely you’re jesting. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Ay, if truth be jest. 
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PHILOCTETES 


OpyssEus 
There’s one who will prevent it. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
And who’s that? 


OpyssEus 
The army: and myself among the rest. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
With justice on my side I fear thee not. 


ODYSSEUS 
Justice? — to give the spoils my scheming 
won? 
What Justicef 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Having done a shameful act 
I now will make amends. 


OpyssEus 
The army then 
Declares thee outlaw. — Th’art an enemy! 
NEOPTOLEMUS 
I fear them not: 
Nor thee, o!d man, for all thy violence. 


-OpyYssEuUS 
My hand is on the hilt! 
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NEOPTOLEMUS 
And so is mine. 


OpyssEUSs 


Well, I will let thee go. But to the host 
Pll tell the story of this mutiny. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Thou art wise in time; and in thy present mind 
Wilt live in charity with all mankind. 

(Exit OpyssEus) 
What ho! Is Philoctetes in the cave? 


PHILOCTETES (within) 
Avaunt! No more torment me. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
Philoctetes! 
One word with thee! 


PHILOCTETES (entering) 
What new pretense is this? 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Art thou assuredly resolved to stay 
And wilt not come with me? 


PHILOCTETES 
| Away! young sir! 
Thou art a noble father’s worthless son, 
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PHILOCTETES 


And thy deceits have left me desolate. 

And dost thou now come here to lecture me! 
Take note: The fountain of God’s fire shall fall 
On thee and the Atreide. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Curse no more. 
Receive this bow and arrows at my hand. 


PHILOCTETES 
How say you? Is’t some further subterfuge? 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


No! by the holy light of highest Zeus! 
Receive the weapons, for they are thine own. 


OpysseEus (entering) 


And I forbid it! 


PHILOCTETES 
Ah, that voice again! Odysseus, by my life! 


OpyYssEus 


Himself, and come to cart thee joyously 
In triumph to the Greeks. 


PHILOCTETES 


Not if this arrow shall obey the eye 
And hand that guides it. 
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NeoptTo.temus (leaping forward) | 
Sir, on thy life desist! 
(Lays his hand on the bow) 


PHILOCTETES 


Let go, let go! dear boy. 
(Exit OpyssEus) 
You saved his life — 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
For thy fair fame and mine ’tis better thus. 


PHILOCTETES 


But know this much from me: — The Grecian 
leaders 
Are swindling cowards. 


NEoOPTOLEMUS 


Be they what they list, 
Thou hast the bow. — Thou art not cross with 
me? 


PHILOCTETES 


Thou hast behaved thee like Achilles’ child. 


Noble, ’twas noble — 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Canst thou bear a word 
Of reason from a friend that wills thee well? 
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PHILOCTETES 
Speak what thou wilt, thou young deliverer. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Nay, now, attend me well. This foot of thine 
Shall by Asclepius’ children first be cured; 
And next, these arrows in thy hands and mine 
Shall take the Trojan town. Then thou and I, 
Covered with spoils and honors, will go back 
Each to his home. Your agéd father’s eyes 
Shall lighten as he sees his famous son; 

And for myself, my little rocky isle 

Shall shout as though Achilles had come back. 


PHILOCTETES 
All this you say — 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Not I: the Gods have said 


You must to Troy with me. 


PHILOCTETES 


Oh, loathéd life! 
Can Hades not receive me? Must I feel 
The stare of the Atreidz, see the smile 
Of smug Odysseus, while the ranks of Greece 
Assemble to receive this shattered frame? 
"Tis the foreseeing horror of mine eyes. — 


The thing within me, comrade — keeps me 
back, 
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Breeding new terrors. And what right hast 
thou 

To help those men that robbed thee? Shelter 
me! 

Ah, you have promised just to take me home. 

Take me, good youth! Enough of oracles! 

Leave me to suffer what the Gods decree: 

Save me no more, nor linger in delays; 

But bring me home. Do this, good youth. 

I’ve had enough of wailings. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


As thou wilt. 
We sail for Skyros. 


PHILOCTETES 
Noble, generous youth! 


NEOPTOLEMUS (assisting him) 
Plant thy feet firmly. 


PHILOCTETES 
Ay, the best I can. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 
But shall not I be blamed? 


PHILOCTETES 
Nay, heed it not. 
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NEOPTOLEMUS 
And if they sack my city — 


PHILOCTETES 


I’ll be there; 
And with me comes the bow of Heracles 
To keep them ranging. 


NEOPTOLEMUS 


Let the Gods take note: 
I will not force the man. The name of Zeus 
Shall ne’er be sullied by an act of mine 
That stands on treason. What the Gods design 
They can accomplish. Zeus may use me now 
But as my nature’s giving shall allow; 
For I can neither read nor comprehend 
His darker meanings nor their fated end. 
But this I know — that deeds of righteousness 
Alone bring honor: honor is success; 
And ever had I liefer fail than blush. 
Some God will aid us yet. 


PHILOCTETES 


O comrade, hush! 
Behold on high a newer divinity 
Compels the worship both of heart and knee. 


(HERACLES appears in the upper air) 


HERACLES 


Yes, faithful Philoctetes, it is I, 
"Tis Heracles, thy early hero-friend, 
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Who leaves the blessed mansions of the sky 
To tell thee that thy toil draws to its end. 
Virtue is deathless, as thou here dost see: 
My labors earned me immortality. 
Thou shalt be chosen as the champion 
Of all the Greeks who threaten Ilion; 
And with my weapons shall thy hand lay low 
Paris, the evil author of the woe, 
Whose arms, the proudest trophy of the fight, 
Shall go to glad thine ancient father’s sight. 
What other spoils the army may decree 
Shall on my tomb be hung in memory 
Of Heracles that erst befriended thee. 
And thou, Achilles’ child, who hast begun 
Thy action well, and like a hero’s son, 
Not thou, or he canst aught alone attain, 
But each with each — one spirit in the twain — 
Shall range like lions o’er the Trojan plain. 
But, look ye, lay no hand on things divine; 
And when ye slay the Trojan, spare the 
shrine. 
Men come and go, but Zeus doth reign on high: 
Religion lives, and knows not how to die. 


THE END 


Tue MEDEA oF EvrRIPIDES 
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THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES 


Lorp Byron suggested that Robert Burns 
was one of the cleverest men that ever 
lived. Perhaps Euripides was the very clev- 
erest man that ever lived — not the great- 
est poet, but somehow the greatest play- 
wright. For all that he does is thought out 
and wrought out with what seems to us to 
be the pitiless sophistication of a super- 
mind. His eyes magnify; his logic runs 
into the higher mathematics of pathos. 

The Medea is a truly terrible domestic 
drama. The action of the play consists in 
this, that Medea cannot accomplish her 
purpose without the moral support or at 
least the connivance of the Cho.us of 
Women. Even when talking to Jason or to 
Kreon, she has her eye on the Chorus. She 
must keep her hold upon their sympathies 
at all costs; and thus the Chorus and the 
audience are merged into a single dra- 
matic element. I think that the extraor- 
dinary power of the play is due in part to 
this peculiar feature. 
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The incoherence of the opening lines of 
Medea’s first appeal to the Chorus has 
puzzled the scholars, who suggest that the 
passage is corrupt, etc. But we must re- 
member that Medea has just risen from 
the ground after a long bout of violent 
lamentation. She is disheveled; her face 
is swollen and begrimed; she is making a 
gigantic effort to pull her faculties together 
and deliver a logical, telling plea to the 
Chorus — almost a legal argument after 
the Greek taste. She feels that she posi- 
tively must be calm; and for half a minute, 
she becomes incoherent. She speaks very 
slowly here, and also in many deliberative 
passages thereafter, but varies this by 
bursts and, as it were, leaps into fury. 





MEDEA 
CHARACTERS 


MEDEA 

MepeEa’s OLp NurseE 
An ATTENDANT 

Kreon, King of Corinth 
Jason 

ZEGEUS 

MESSENGER 

Cuorus 


SCENE: Corinth before the royal palace. 


MeEDEA’s OLD Nurse 


I would to Heaven that Jason and his skiff 

Had never passed the blue Symplegades! 

Would that his oars had rotted where they 
grew 

On the Greek mountains ere they touched the 
palms 

Of those young braves that stole our Golden 
Fleece, 

When my Medea in a love-crazed dream 

Followed the man to Iolcus. There she slew 

A doting King by witchcraft, and again 

Took flight to,,Corinth — Corinth our new 
home — 

Bringing her children — all for Jason’s sake; — 
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For she has been his savior everywhere. 

When man and wife live friendly, it is well; 

But lately there’s some poison in the broth. 

Her Jason’s eye has wandered — lighted on 

King Kreon’s daughter; he has married her, 

And my poor mistress, wounded to the quick, 

Roars of troth plighted, broken vows, right 
hands 

Dishonored; — calls the wrath of heaven down 

On Jason, who requites thus churlishly 

Her giant faith. No food, no drink: she lies 

In headlong sorrow, groaning, wallowing, 

Face-downward and unwashed and being chid 

By one who loves her, listens as the rock 

To the sea’s chiding. Then she turns her face 

Muttering of old home — the fatherland 

That she deserted. Ah, poor child, she feels 

The meaning now of home and fatherland. 

She hates her children, looks askance at them, 

And broods and broods upon—TI know not 
what. 

Resentful was she ever, and inapt 

To take ill treatment meekly. Ay, she’s fierce, 

And whoso crosses her shall rue the day. 

But see, here come the children from their 
games. 

Unmindful of their mother’s wrongs they play. 

What share, what fellowship in grief, have 
they? 


(Enter a household slave, the attendant, with 
two very small boys) 
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ATTENDANT 


How now, old beldam of Medea’s youth, 
What dolors are you chanting in the sun? 
How comes it that she leaves you to yourself? 


Oup NursE 


Thou faithful hound, good morrow. Even 
slaves 

Are singed by the misfortunes of the great. 

I was but telling to the earth and sky 

The miseries that dog our mistress here. 


ATTENDANT 
Is she still groaning? 


O.p NurRsE 


Nay, she’s just begun: 
The climax will come later. 


ATTENDANT 


The poor fool! 
She knows not half her troubles. i 


O.p NursE 


What! old man, 
Tell me at once! 


ATTENDANT 


“It’s nothing, I but spoke — 
I take it back. 
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Op Nurse 


Nay, trust a fellow slave, 
For I'll conceal it. 


ATTENDANT 
I heard some one say — 
Or overheard — in the market place near by 
The fountain where they play at dice, 
That wife and children were, by Corinth’s 
King, 

Outlawed and banished. But I trust it not. 

Op Nurse 
Will Jason brook such treatment of his sons? + 


ATTENDANT 
Old ties give place to new: he loves them not. 


Op Nurse 


Must we then load new sorrows on our back 
Before we shunt the old? ’Twill finish us! 


ATTENDANT 


Therefore say nothing of it to herself. 
Be easy: mum’s the word. 


Oxtp Nurse 


If they could know their father’s wickedness! 
Would he were dead! But no, he is my lord. 
But he’s a villain! 
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ATTENDANT 


And what man is not? 
Each loves himself the best — deservedly 
Or undeservedly; and this man’s love 
Flits from his children toward a royal couch. 


O.p NurRSE 


Back to the house, dears. 

(To the ATTENDANT) Do thou keep them far 
From their mad mother in her present mind. 
For I have seen her watch them savagely, 
Rolling her eye like bulls before they toss; 
And she will find some victim for her rush. 
Pray God it be an enemy! 


(The voice of Mevea is heard within) 


MEDEA 
In vain, in vain, in vain! Would I were dead! 


Oxup Nurse 


"Tis as I say. Your mother is distressed, 
Head-sick and heart-sick. Run along, my pets; 
But keep away from her. 

(Exeunt children and attendant into 

the palace) 
When sorrows gather like a rising cloud, 
Beware the thunderbolt! Proud, restless, 
anguished, soul, 


What will her blighting fury find to do? 
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MEDEA (within) 


Howl! for thy fate deserves it! Cursed man, 
Bad woman and detested progeny — 
Away with all of them! 


O_tp NursE 


I heard it! It’s the children that she means. 
Alas, poor tortured thing, what part have they 
In his atrocities? The blessed ones! 

My terrors point that way. 


Ah, the great ones, ever ruling 
Over others, lack the schooling 
Of concession and compassion. 
We that live in humbler fashion, 
With a smaller heritage, 
Happily attain old age. 


Overweening, overswelling 
Lordships in a lordly dwelling — 
But the wrath of heaven doth find 
The tyrant house, the tyrant mind. 


(During the last verses the Chorus of 
Women has gradually gathered be- 
fore the gates) 


Cuorus LEADER 
I heard the voice of the abandoned nymph 
Of Colchis grieving. Tell me, ancient maid, 
What dangers overhang this family. 
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Op Nurse 


Gone — vanished — dead! 

He to a Princess’ bed; 

And she disconsolate upon the ground, 
In sorrow drowned. 


MepEA (within) 


Why must I live? If but Jove’s thunderbolt 
Might cleave my brain to end the agony! 


CuHorus 
O glittering Zeus, hast heard the cry 


Of a woman in her misery, 

Yearning for love that has taken wing, 

And peace that death alone can bring? 

Sad creature, though the man hath fled, 
Cease, cease thy wasting woe; 

Heaven’s justice is above thy head: 
Take heart and let him go! 


MEDEA (within) 


O Themis and grave Artemis, behold 

My griefs! Ye heard his oaths: may he 
And his young paramour be ground to dust 
For flouting me! O father, O my home! 
The murder of my brother was my crime. 


_CuHorus 


If but her heart were in my reach 
I’d soothe her with a friendly speech, 
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Show her love’s power, friendship’s worth. 
O bid the stricken one come forth 

Before she do some dreadful deed 

Within the house. Run, with all speed; 
Bid her come forth. 


Op NurSE 


I go, but doubt my skill. 
If one goes near she growls and turns her eyes 
Like to a lioness amid her cubs. 
(Exit OLtp Nurse. 4 groan is heard 
from MEDEA within) 


Cuorus LEADER 


Again that cry of heart-break! She invokes | 

Themis and Zeus. Once more she feels the 
flame 

And incense of love’s upward-streaming vows 

That wafted her across the rolling waves 

At midnight from the glimmering Asian shore. 


(Enter MEDEA from the Palace) 


MEDEA 


Women of Corinth, I have sought ye out 

Lest ye should blame me. Men that I have 
known — 

Those of our town and others — otherwhere — 

Have earned the name of thoughtless cast- 
aways. 

For justice lives not in the eyes of men — 
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Who hate before they look — though nothing 
wronged. 
A stranger should adopt a city’s views; 
And even in citizens I can but blame 
Self-will and eccentricity. — For me — 
An unforeseen misfortune broke my heart. 
Having no need for life, I go my ways. 
The cause ye know — a husband’s villainy. 
Of things endowed with life, that think and 
feel, 
The wretchedest are women. First they buy 
Their body’s lord, at cost of all they have — 
Whether for good or ill, ’tis hard to say; — 
And then must keep him, be he what he will. 
In their new household they must learn his 
ways 
By wizardry, and please him if they can, 
Toiling it out; and if not — better die. 
The man that wearies of his home, goes forth 
To solace his disgust among his friends. 
But we have only Aim. And yet they say 
We live at ease while they on battlefields 
With swords and shields and spears — 
Mere sophistry! 
For I had rather serve in three campaigns 
Than in one childbirth. But enough of this. 
Ye have your city, homes, friends, comforters; 
But I, an outcaste captived by this man, 
Have neither city, father, home nor port 
To fly to from dishonor and disgrace. 
One single boon I crave: — If I can find 
A way by some contrivance — some device — 
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To avenge me on my husband and the King, 
Will ye keep silence? 

Women may tremble at the sight of steel; 
But when the bed is wronged, beware of them: 
They’re bloody-minded. 


Cuorus LEADER 


We swear, Medea! Thou shalt be avenged; 
And justly so. But see where Kreon comes 
With purpose in his eye. 


(Enter Kreon rapidly) 


KREON 


Medea, take 
Your scowling brow and husband-hating heart 
Out of my Kingdom — babies, bags and all — 
Immediately. For | am doomsman here 
And shall not set my foot within my house 
Till you’re beyond the borders. 


MEDEA 
The storm has caught the wreck; it is the end. 
My enemies bear down on me full sail 
And there’s no harbor. 
Yet, Kreon, I will ask a word of thee. 
Why dost thou banish me? 


KREON 
I fear thy looks. 
Thou hast some murderous plot against my 
child. 
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Everything proves it — wise in wickedness, 

A scheming witch, and green with jealousy — 

They tell me that your threats include my- 
self, 

Your husband and his bride. I shield myself, 

Rather than pitifully nurse a snake 

That coils and shows her fang. 


MEDEA 


Alas, my reputation! ’Tis the cause 

Of half my troubles. Let no man take thought 

To educate a child too cleverly. 

New learning among dullards is thought folly, 

Mere idleness; yet envy hedges it; 

And to be deeper than the knowing ones 

Is dangerous — as I can testify, 

Who am not over-wise. Thou fearest me 

Lest I am plotting some disharmony. 

Yet fear me not. Am I in such a case 

That I should seek a quarrel with a throne? 

Surely you wrong me. Thou hast given thy 

irl 

As ae prompted thee. No, no! ’Tis him! 

I hate—my husband. Thou hast wisely 
done, 

And prosperously. Good luck to thee and 
thine! 

Yet suffer us to live within the land, 

And, though aggitieved, we'll bear it as they 
must 

Who are the weaker. 
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KREON 


Th’art cunning; and I fear thee more and 
more. 

Thou speakest velvet, but thy thought is steel; 

And easier ’tis to foil an angry man, 

Or woman either, than a soothing-sage, 

Deep thinker. Out with all of ye! 


Mepea (kneeling) 
I supplicate thee and thy daughter-bride! 


KREON 
You waste your words, for I am obdurate. 


MEDEA 
You'll banish me, and tears are no avail? 


KREON 
I cannot love you better than myself. 


MEDEA 
O home, O fatherland, I need you now! 


KREON 
Are they more dear to thee than mine to me? 


MEDEA 
The scourge of Love! Life’s greatest evil, love! 


KREON 
According as the circumstance turns out. 
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MEDEA 
May he, the cause of all, atone for all! 


KREON 
Off, wanton, off! and set my heart at ease. 


MEDEA 
Ay, it is heart’s ease — heart’s ease that I lack. 


KREON 
My grooms shall throw you out. 


Mepea (clasping his knees) 
—O Kreon, Kreon! 


KREON 
So you'll give trouble, will you? 


MEDEA 
Pll be gone. 
Give me the respite of a single day 
To plan my journey and the care of babes 
Whose father will not lift a hand to help. 
Thou art a father too and hast a heart. 
Myself I care not for, but fear for them. 


KREON 


Pity’s my weakness: A too tender heart 
Has ever been my ruin. Have thy will. 
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But if the radiance of to-morrow’s sun 
Finds thee within my boundaries, thou diest! 
(Exit Kreon) 


CHORUS 


Where wilt thou turn thee, poor wretch in thy 
sorrow? 

What friend, home, or country shall greet thee 
to-morrow? 

The waves of God’s anger have sought thee 
and found thee; 

Pour towards thee, o’erwhelm thee, engulf and 
surround thee. 


MEDEA 


A somewhat desperate outlook, I confess; 

Yet say not so; there’s trouble in the air 

For more than me — the bridegroom and the 
bride — 

Trouble distinctly. Think ye I’d have fawned 

Upon this fellow, save to gain my ends? — 

Besought him, touched him? Now the shallow 
fool, 

Who might have foiled the plot and cast me 
out, 

Grants me one day — in which I will lay out 

Three corpses, his, his daughter’s, and one 
more. 

So many roads I see meet in their death — 

Tis hard to choose, dear friends. Let’s see: — 
to fire 

The bridal dwelling and watch out the blaze, 
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Or stand at midnight, silent by the couch, 

And plunge a whetted falchion in his heart? 

— And being caught, the laugh would lie with 
them! 

No, no! 

The easy, honest way, my nature’s gift 

Is, take them off by poison. It is well. 

Suppose them dead. What neighbor city then 

Will give asylum, or what friendly host 

Rescue me to a roof-tree with assured 

Bed, board, and body’s needs? It cannot 
be. 

Through craft and silence I must work their 
death, 

Ready to fly if flight prove feasible; 

If not, with sword in hand to slaughter them, 

Death-dealing and death-daring, the strong 
way. 

By Hecaté, the mistress whom I serve 

In my soul’s inmost chamber, Hecaté, 

The partner-priestess of my mysteries, 

The man that frets my heart shall howl for 
it! 1 

Bitter shall be the bridal and the bride; 

The wooing of it bitter, and the wife 

Bitterly exiled. 

Summon all your art, 

Medea, and with mind and soul and hand 

Creep towards your spring! Call courage up 

By looking on your griefs! Will you become 

A hissing to the seed of Sisyphus? — 

Thou, the Sun’s daughter and a prophetess? 
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Women are bunglers in beneficence; 
But Evil’s master-craftsmen. 


CHORUS 


Justice and mercy are undone: 

Back toward their source the rivers run. 
Men deceive and Gods betray; 

But lo, there dawns a better day; 

For Woman’s power, faith, and fame 
Return to sanctify her name. 


Songs of poets, ye shall cease 
To make our faithlessness your theme. 
If Phoebus give my lips release, 
I’ll raise a pean and redeem 
The glory due to many a maid 
By man dishonored and betrayed. 


And thee, who from thy fatherland, 
A love-crazed fugitive, 
Grazing the cliffs on either hand, 
Didst come with us to live, 
The inhuman wretch drives out to die, 
Defenceless and in misery. 


Thou wanderest, and in thy bed 

A fair young princess, newly wed, 

Is laid. The grace of life is fled 
From Hellas’ brow. 

Honor, Faith, the dread of Shame 

Are vanished like an airy flame. 

Thou hast no kindred, home, nor name, 
Unhappy thou! 
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Jason 


I’ve often said it, and I say it now, 
Temper and crossness are unpractical. 
Witness, that, while you might most readily 
Accord you with the princes and their plans, 
Your savage talk results in banishment. 
To me your words mean nothing: Keep right 
on 
Abusing Jason to your heart’s content; 
But for their lordships, count it as good luck 
That exile is your only punishment. 
I would have saved thee, soothed them, 
wheedled them; 
But thou must rage and talk of tyranny. 
So you’re thrust out. 
And s#i// Tl prove your friend 
And see your needs are furnished, and the boys 
Not destitute. For banishment implies 
Various hardships. If you hate me, hate me; 
Ill never feel unkindly in return. 
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Most cowardly of cowards! — So you come! 

You come here! Is there any lower form 

Of mean effrontery than when a man 

Betrays a friend, and then — comes to his 
side? 

Yet you do well to come; 

And I shall ease my heart of several thoughts, 

And you shall wince to hear them. 
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To begin: — 
When thou wast sent to yoke the fiery bulls 
And sow the deadly crop, as Greece well knows 
I saved thee in the Argo, yea, I slew 
The sleepless dragon of the Golden Fleece, 
And brought you scatheless off. I did desert 
My people, came to Jolcus in your train, 
More lovingly than wisely. One I slew 
By his own children’s hands, a grisly deed, 
Done out of love for thee, and am repaid 
With these new nuptials. 
But I marvel, Sir, 
Whether thou deemest that the Gods are dead 
Or human ties dissolved. Let thine own con- 
science 
Witness the perjury, and this my hand 
That thou hast clasped how often! 
And my knees 
When thou didst cling to them in ecstasy, 
To win a maiden’s heart and blight her body. 
In vain, in vain defiled! 
(Breaks down and weeps) 
Come, I will question thee in quiet mood 
To prove thy baseness. Can I turn me now 
To mine own people whom I have betrayed? | 
Will the sad daughters of old Pelias 
Receive his murd’ress? —Thou, my stay, my 
hope, 
For whom I thought and wrought and sacri- 
ficed, 
The pattern of Greek husbands, in return 
Dost cast me on the dunghill with my babes; 
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While the fresh bridegroom with a younger love 
Couches in comfort. 
All can tell the dross 
When counterfeits are current. But, O God, 
Couldst thou not stamp upon fair-seeming 
brows 


The hall-mark of the villain! 


Jason 


Must I play single-stick? Or like a ship, 

Close-hauled against the gale, and point by 
point, 

Weather thy windy tongue? I might retort 

The Goddess whom I worship prospered me 

In all my sea-adventures. She alone 

Preserved me. But it were unmeet for me 

To name the Love-God and his archery. 

I grant thee ready wit: ’twas kindly done. 

But out of my deliverance you plucked 

More than you gave — as I will plainly show. 

For first, you left a land uncivilized 

And learned to live by law in polished Greece, 

Where intellect is worshipped, and your fame 

Went everywhere; for in your home 

In those lost boundaries of the universe 

You were a cipher. You have forced it out, 

And I but speak it. As for all you urge 

Against the royal match, I’ll show you first 

That I am wise and chaste and the best friend 

The children have. Be patient now: — 

When we arrived from Iolcus in hot haste, 

With many hopeless troubles on our back, 
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What luckier windfall than to make a match 

With a King’s daughter? Not that I grow 
cold — 

Your grievance — I care nothing for the girl, 

Nor wish for children: I’ve enough of them. 

It’s our main chance to live in luxury 

And educate our children fittingly; — 

Raise a new brood, perchance, and join the two 

For their protection. Am I wrong in this? 

You’d never say so but for jealousy. 

All’s well where there’s no woman, think all 
wives. 

But when a woman enters, wives make war 

On all convenience, thrift, and excellence. 

If men could breed without the mother’s aid 

*Twould clear the world of half its miseries. 


MEDEA 
One word shall lay thee low. Were all this true, 
Thou wouldst have laid it bare and asked mine 
aid. . 
Jason 
Ay, to unsluice thy present tide of wrath. 


MEDEA 
It was not that! ’Twas shame of the old wife. 


And the barbarian. 


Jason 


Error! It was the thought 
To save our children’s future. 
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MEDEA 
Fiend, mock on! 
Thou hast a port of refuge: I have none. 


Jason (shrugs) 
It is thy choice. 


MEDEA 
So it was J that broke our marriage vows 


With a new bedfellow! What have I done? 


Jason 


Called down God’s vengeance on the Princes 
here. 


MEDEA 
And not on them alone. 


Jason 


More words are vain. 
If you will take assistance in your flight, 
I'll grant it largely —send my friends the 
word 
To treat you kindly. Let bad temper go 
And seize what good the — 


MEDEA 
With friends of thine I will have nought to 
do, 
Nor take a traitor’s gift. 
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JAson 
The Gods be witness 


I long to serve you. You thrust succor off 
And scorn assistance. “Iwill be worse for you! 


MEDEA - 


Be off! Thy bride awaits her lingering swain 
And nuptial rites — that shall astonish her. 
(Exit Jason) 


Cuorus 


Love unmeasured and extreme 
Breaks the heart and wrecks the dream, 
O thou Cyprian deity, 

Turn not thy poisoned shafts on me; 
But the hallowed, peaceful life 

With chastity of man and wife, 

Be my portion — where no fires 
Burn of unfulfilled desires: 

One in fury’s flames, and one, 
Wandering friendless and undone, 
An outcast. O thou Goddess bright, 
Stay thy power, withhold thy light. 


(At this point HEcrus, a mythical 
King of Athens, the city of Erech- 
theus, comes wandering in. He is 
childless and has been to Delphi to 
consult the oracle. There follows a 
long, quiet conversation during 
which MEDEA agrees that she by her 
magic arts will provide the remedy 
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for his childlessness if Aicreus will 
receive and protect her at Athens. 
This scene may have been inserted 
— ltke the dull scene in Macbeth — 
to give the audience a chance to fan 
itself and get up an appetite for new 
horrors. Or perhaps the logical 
Greek mind had to be satisfied as to 
just where Mevea would go — after 
all that had been said about her 
future homelessness. The modern 
reader, however, feels assured that 
Mepea can look after herself.) 


(Enter ZEcEvs) 


ZEGEUS 


All hail, Medea! Fairer words than these 
Can no man utter when he meets a friend. 


MEDEA 


fEgeus, all hail, thou child of Pandion, 
That footest through our plains. Whence 
comest thou? 


/EGEUS 
From Pheebus’ antique oracle I come. 


MEDEA 
Upon what errand didst thou seek the shrine? 
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JEGEUS 
The hope to find a cure for childlessness. 


MEDEA 
Indeed! Your lengthening years are still 
unblest? 
AEGEUS 


Some trick of fate defeats me. 


MEDEA 


Is there wife; 
Or have you ever lived a bachelor? 


ZEGEUS 
Married. 


MEDEA 
And what said Phcebus to the case? 


ZEGEUS 
Words wiser than a man may understand. 


MEDEA 
And might I know their import? 


/EGEUS 
By all means; 


Thy subtle mind, Medea, may find the clue. 
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MEDEA 
What said the god? Reveal it if you may. 


ZEGEUS 
‘To keep the wineskin fastened at the neck.’ 


MEDEA 
Till when? — Some deed or journey is implied. 


ZEGEUS 
Till I shall see my fireside once again. 


MEDEA 
And why are you now coasting past our shores? 


AEGEUS 


There is a King called Pittheus at Troezene; 
A son of Pelops, famed for piety, 
To whom I shall impart the oracle. 


MEDEA . 
The man is wise, prophetically shrewd — 


FEGEUS 
And very dear to me — a warrior-friend. © 


MEDEA 
Good luck go'with thee! May you have your 
wish, 
And all you hope for. - 
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ZEGEUS 


But, Medea — you? 
What mean this hollow eye and wasted cheek? 


MEDEA 
My husband is the basest churl alive. 


ZEGEUS 


How’s that? Speak plainly. 
Tell me the cause of this despondency. 


MEDEA 


Jason doth wrong me — who ne’er gave him 
cause. 


ZEGEUS 
What hath he done! Be clearer. 


MEDEA 
Supplants me in my home with a new wife. 


JEGEUS 
Had he the heart to do the shameless deed? 


MEDEA 
He loved me once; but now dishonors me. 


ZEGEUS 
He hates you, then? — Or has he fall’n in love? 
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MEDEA 
In love, if love it be; — his nature’s way. 


ZEGEUS 
Enough! He is a scoundrel. 


MEDEA 
In love with an alliance — she’s a princess. 


JEGEUS 
And who doth give her to him? Tell your tale. 


MEDEA 
Kreon, the Lord of Corinth. 


ZEGEUS 


Woman, woman, 
Thy cause of grief is all too plain indeed. 


MEDEA 
I’m swept away: I’m banished from the soil. 


FEGEUS 
By whom? Some new misfortune? 


MEDEA 
Corinth’s King 
Doth drive me out in exile from his land. 
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AEGEUS 
And Jason sanctions it? I cannot praise him. 


MEDEA 


Not openly; but coward-like endures. 

O, I implore thee as a suppliant 

Upon my knees, have pity; pity me, 

A helpless, hapless woman. See me not 

Cast out and destitute; but take me in 

As hearth-guest of your home and country! 
es, 

Your wish for children shall be blest of heav’n, 

And you yourself die happy. Fortune’s hand 

Is seen in this more plainly than you guess. 

My magic drugs shall cure your childlessness 

And give you offspring. 


ZEGEUS 


Woman, have thy will. 
For many reasons teach me to befriend thee; 
First, out of piety, and next because 
You prophesy me children, my great need. 
Thus then it stands: — If you claim sanctuary, 
I’ll strive to shield you like an honest man. 
But you must make a voluntary flight; 
I must seem neutral towards my old allies. 


MEDEA 
Enough. If thou wilt pledge thy word to this, 
I shall be greatly satisfied. 
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AEGEUS 


What! you'll not trust me? Where’s the 
trouble now? 


MEDEA 


Thee do I trust; but Kreon and his throne 
Are enemies, who’ll come to drag me back. 
If you are oath-bound, you'll not suffer it. 


AEGEUS 


Lady, you show much foresight. I will swear; 
For it were much the safer course for me 

To have a pretext in resisting them. 

It grounds thy case more firmly. Name thy 


Gods. 
MEDEA 
Swear by Earth’s floor, and by the Sun on 
high. 
AEGEUS 


What shall I swear? 


MEDEA 
Never to yield me up. 


AEGEUS 


I swear by Earth and the Sun’s holy beam, 
Thou shalt remain. 
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MEDEA 
It is enough. But on what penalty? 


ZEGEUS 
Whate’er betides the impious. 
Pp 


MEDEA 


Go in peace; 
And I will follow when my task is done. 


CuHorRuS 


Adieu! We praise the plan. 
May Maia’s son attend thee 
And heaven all blessings send thee, 
Thou princely man! 
(Exit ZEcrus) 


MEDEA 


O sun-bright Justice, Child of Zeus! 

Now leaps the cry of triumph from my lips 
And I am launched upon mine enemies. 

List to the plot — not mirthful, I confess: — 
I send a servant to fetch Jason here, 

And when he comes, abound in soothing words 
Of how the prospect pleases of my flight, 
Provided only that the boys remain; — 

Not that I’d leave them in the tyrant’s clutch, 
But that through this device I kill the bride, 
Sending the boys to her with offerings 

Of ransom to reprieve their banishment; 
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A wreath of beaten gold and gauzy veil — 

Which if she don, she dies in agony, 

And whoso touches but her finger-tips; 

For they are poisoned. Now the after-work — 

For I have vowed it and it must be done. 

I kill the children: none shall salvage them — 
(Sensation in the CHoRUS) 

Obliterating home, heart, hearth, and all, 

By one unholy and abhorrent act. 

My friends, I mean to be no laughing-stock. 

What’s life to me? 

*Twas done that day I left my father’s house, 

Beguiled by the soft whispers of one man — 

Who shall, by God’s aid, pay the penalty; 

For not by me nor by his newer hope 

Shall he have living issue. All shall die. 

Let no one take me for a simpleton, 

But of that brilliant and successful breed 

Who help a friend and crush an enemy. 


Cuorus LEADER 


Since thou hast deigned to tell thy plans to us, 
Medea, out of love for God and man 
And for thy fortunes — I forbid the act. 


MEDEA 


There’s no alternative; for nothing else 
Bites deep and leaves him weeping. 


Cuorus LEADER 
And thee the most unhappy wretch alive. 
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MEDEA 


Let be: go, some of you, and call the man. 
I trust ye: Ye are women: I, your Queen. 


Cuorus 


Clear-seen, impregnable, violet citadel, 

Rock of Erechtheus where Wisdom was born, 
Ninefold harmonious fountains of music 

Pour from the soil that thy temples adorn. 


Athens, whose rosebuds and Parian portals 
Greet the bright scholar, or welcome old age 

To paths where the statues of marble immortals 
Gaze on the labors of poet and sage, 


Wilt thou receive the atrocious assassin, 
Tearless and staring, who knocks at thy door, 
Drunk with a cloudburst of satisfied passion, 
Stained with the blood of the children she 
bore! 


(Enter Jason) 


JASON 


I come at thy request. Whate’er the news, 
I stand to listen. Woman, speak thy mind. 


MEDEA 
Jason, I ask forgiveness for my words. 
Bear with my outbursts. Was not this your 
part 
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In all that love has wrought ’twixt you and me? 
See, I’m myself again, and blame myself 
After much thinking. I have been a fool 
To rail on those who only wished me well; 
Yea, upon thee who savest everything 
By marrying this Princess to raise up 
Children who will protect us. Should we scorn 
The gifts the Gods pour forth — being as we 
are 
Outcasts and fugitives, bereft of friends? 
It would be madness; and, perceiving this, 
My motherhood sees wisdom in your plan. 
Yes, I applaud your forethought: you have 
made 
A sensible alliance for us all. 
Fool that I was! I’ll aid the enterprise, 
Join in the contract and lead on the bride 
At the espousals. 
Women are what they are; it must be so; 
But man should never stoop to woman’s ways 
Nor meet her with weak weapons like her own. 
The better mood has found me. 
(The children come out on the portico) 
Children, children, 
Nay, but come forward, leave the house and 
greet 
Your father, love him as I do— friends, 
friends once more. 
Give your right hands, my dears; the treaty’s 
struck: 
We pour libations. (Ah, the agony! 
Death’s muffled tread within me!) 
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What said I? 
Long life and life with safety! Yes, indeed, 
Stretch out your little arms. Alas, alas, 
How apt to tears I am, and full of dread. 
Just at your father’s timely victory 
My silly face is blubbered o’er with tears. 


CHORUS 


Yea, and a vigorous tear pours down my 
cheek. 
Would that the present sorrow were the end! 


Jason 


Woman, I praise thee. I’ll not blame the past. 

When husbands drift toward new entangle- 
ments, 

A woman’s nature often shows ill-will. 

Your heart at last has found the truer way, 

Yielding to reason and to temperance. 

And, children, Heaven has given you a father 

Not unendowed with foresight, one that knows 

You shall take rank with Princes here in 
Corinth. | 

Methinks I see you in the prime of life 

Becoming through a watchful father’s care — 

And whoso of the Gods is kind to us — 

The exterminators of mine enemies! 

But thou, why dost thou flood thine eye with 
woe, 

And turn away the whiteness of thy cheek 

As if my speech displeased thee? 


go 


MEDEA 


MEDEA 


It is nothing. 
I was but thinking of the children’s fate. 


Jason 
Take heart: I have provided. 


MEDEA 


I am schooled: 
T’ll not gainsay. But woman’s life is tears. 


Jason 
Poor woman, are you grieving over them? 


MEDEA 
I bore them. ’T'was thy prayer that they might 
live. 
Pity o’ercomes me that it should be thus. 
As for the compact, hear me yet once more. 
The Princes banish us, and it is well; _ 
For I should be a burden to you all — 
An eyesore, a reproach. When I shall flee, 
Ask Kreon to remit their punishment. 


JASon 
Perhaps I might have interest. Who can say? 


" MEDEA 
Beseech thy consort not to banish them. 
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Jason 


Indeed, I might persuade her, for she is 
A woman like the rest. 


MEDEA 


And I will aid, 
Sending her gifts of beauty infinite 
Borne in the children’s hands. 
Let some one run and fetch them instantly. 
She’ll break into a thousand ecstasies, 
Gaining the love of the best man alive 
And dowered with the spoils that Helios 
My father’s father left his family. 
(The presents are brought) 
Children, hold out your arms and carry these 
To the new, happy, virgin Princess-bride. 
They’re not to be despised. 
(The children take the gifts) 


JAson 


Why rob yourself? 
Dost think the royal house has need of robes? 
Of gold? Lay by, and keep them for yourself. 
If it be Jason thou art valuing, 
Lay by the tinsel. 


MEDEA 
Nay, gold outweighs a thousand arguments. 
The Gods themselves, they say, 
are prone to gifts. 
Her star ascends and Heaven is on her side. 
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Young is she and a ruler. With my life 
I’d buy my children off; why not with gold? 
But, children, when you pass the palace gates 
And greet papa’s young wife, my mistress now, 
Beseech her to remit your banishment; 
And give the presents; for it is important 
That she herself should touch them with her 
hands. 

Run quickly and fetch gladly back to mother 
The news she longs for. 

(Exeunt Jason and the children) 


CuHoRUS 


Hope sinks for the life of the babes: 

They have gone to the shambles, 

She of the golden hair, the nymph, the bright 
Princess, 

Pressing the crown of Hades on her young 
forehead. 

Caught in the gleam, she has donned the am- 
brosial peplon; 

Dazed by the glittering wreath she lies like a 
bride; 

And the nuptial torches flame till the ashes 
whiten 


In the land of the dead. 


And thou, poor wretch, sad groom at the bril- 
liant espousals, 

See’st not the slaughter of babes, nor the fires 
of the sky } 
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Hot falling from tna around thee: 
Thy portion is nigh. 


(Enter attendant with the children) 


ATTENDANT 


Rejoice, rejoice! The royal bride was pleased 
To take the gifts and set the children free. 
(MEDEA ufters a piercing scream) 
But this accords not with the happy news. 
(MEDEA screams twice again) 


ATTENDANT 
Have I unwittingly brought evil news? 


MEDEA 
Thy news is as it is: I blame thee not. 


ATTENDANT 


Then why this downcast eye, these floods of 
tears? 


MEDEA 


Old friend, I needs must weep. The Gods and I 
Have dark designs ahead. 


ATTENDANT 


Take heart, dear mistress. 
Thy home shall be restored, and children too. 
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MEDEA 
I shall send others to a lasting home. 


ATTENDANT 


Th’art not the only woman so bereft; 
Accept the common woes of motherhood. 


MEDEA 


And so I do. Go thou and tend the lads. 
(Exit GUARDIAN) 
Children, my children, ye have house and 
home, 
But never mother more. I take my flight, 
Disherited, unsexed, never to know 
The glory of a mother’s happiness — 
Of flaming torches round your marriage beds; 
The joy, the exultation, and the bliss 
My stubborn heart disdained. 
In vain, in vain 
I bore the tearing, unrelenting pangs 
Of childbirth, and the toils of motherhood, 
Hoping that ye would tend me in old age 
With loving hands and lay me in the grave 
An envied woman. That dream vanishes! 
Never to see ye more! — all life beyond, 
A joyless stretch of grief and evil days. 
Why do ye gaze on me in such a sort 
As smiling your last smile? 
(To the CHoRus) My heart gives way 
Before their shining glances. Women, women, 
I cannot bear it. Curses on my plots! 
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I'll take the children with me. Curse the 
sword 
That wounds the wielder deeper than his foe! 
Vengeance, farewell! 
— What, leave them to exult 
Over Medea? — say they foiled the witch? 
It must be done. 
My coward lips delude me with soft thoughts: 
It must be done.— Run, children, to the 
house. (The children run in) 
And whoso shudders at my sacrifice, 
Let him avoid the rite. "Twill not be I. 
Canst thou not act, my soul? — O, let them go! 
To live with thee and bring thee happiness. — 
Now, by the Nether Powers, I will not flee, 
And leave them for my foes to trample on. | 
My hand must do it. 
Hark! ’Tis doing now! 
The crown is on her head: the flossy veil 
Floats from her shoulders: she begins to 
dance — 
And I to tread the path of misery. 
Quick, some of you, and fetch the babies out. 
I’d speak to them once more. 
(The children run out) 
O children, children, 
Give me your hands to kiss. O, those loved 
hands, 
And forms and faces of my blesséd boys! 
I wish ye well; but in that other land; 
Not here, where home is none. O sweet em- 
brace. 
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Soft cheek and fragrant breath! 
Go, leave me now. 
(The children run out) 
I can no longer bear the sight of them; 
For over them a shadow seems to move, 
The stalking spectre of all human woe. 
"Tis Wrath Triumphant, with her torch, and 
mask — 
That hides the skull and image of Despair. 


CHoRUS 


Early and late I meditate 
On woman’s wit and woman’s fate. 


One in a thousand you shall find 
Not incapable of mind; 
Yet her nature lurks behind. 


Children are but bane and strife, 
Whether to man or maid or wife:. 


_ Happiest is the childless life. 


Women, thinking that they need them, 
Bear them, nurse them, watch and feed 
them — 


Whether for good or ill they breed them. 


And suppose them good, a day 
Dawns and sweeps the child away, 
Leaves the void that lasts for aye. 
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MEDEA 


My friends, what think ye? It were well to know 
What passes in the palace. And I see 
A running messenger who gasps for breath. 


(Enter MESSENGER) 


MESSENGER 


Fly, fly, Medea, fly! You must outrun 
Chariots and galleys; for your deeds are rank, 
Horrible and inhuman. 


MEDEA 


Say what deeds 
That call for such an exit. 


MESSENGER 


Both are dead —. 
The Princess and her father — by thy drugs. 


MEDEA 


A merry tale! I’ll count thee as a friend 
Henceforth — among my intimates. 


MESSENGER 
How’s that? 
Th’art mad to take the news so flippantly. 


MEDEA 


Perhaps I have some counter-news for thee. 
Speak on at leisure, man; their sufferings 
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Bring double joy to the hearers. 
(To the CHORUS) Let him speak. 


MESSENGER 


When Jason and the boys were at the gate, 
The happy tidings reached the servants’ hall, 
And there was bustling and a deal of talk 
And kissing of small hands and golden heads 
To think your quarrels ended. I myself 
Followed the children to the bedchamber. 
And there she was, our latest mistress Queen. 
And first she bent a loving eye on Jason, 
Then frowned upon the children in disgust — 
And turned her face away. But he at once 
Soothed her with words like these, 
“Ah, be not wroth 
With those that love thee. Turn thy face 
again: 
Let go displeasure, cast your glance on these 
Who bring thee treasures. Yea, beseech the 
King 
For my sake to remit their banishnient.’ 
Then, gazing on the presents, she gave way, 
Yielding in all to him, and when he left, 
Handled the glimmering gear and put it on. 
Next, with the wreath she crowned her clus- 
tered locks, “ 
Looked in a mirror, righted them, and then 
Smiled on the breathless image of herself. 
Next, rising from the chair, she crossed the 
room 
Trippingly in a pace most delicate, 
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Exulting in the gifts, with eye cast back 
Upon a gleaming ankle. 
But, behold, 
A sight most awful; for with color gone, 
She falls obliquely, trembling in every limb — 
But that a chair has caught her— on the 
ground. 
And some old woman, thinking her possessed 
With Pan or Dionysus, raised a peal 
Of Hallelujah, till she saw white foam 
Pour from the ashen lips and her dead eyes 
Roli in their sockets. Then the wail of woe 
Rang through the palace chambers, and some 
cried 
For Jason, others for the King. 
The halls were filled with runners to and fro, 
And echoing halloos for such a time 
As a quick walker takes to pace a mile. 
At last from her dumb trance the sufferer, 
With one wild shriek, awoke 
To war against her twofold enemy — 
The streams of flame that from her braided 
brows 
Circled her head, while clinging, filmy tongues 
Fed on the whiteness of her tender flesh. 
Upstarting now she rushes from the room, 
Shaking her mane of fire up and down 
And tearing atthe coronet, that holds 
And blazes but the brighter, till she falls 
A burning heap, unrecognizable, : 
Save to a father; for her eyes were set, 
The face was fall’n away, while all her head 
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Dripped blood with fire commingled, from the 
jaws 

Of the unseen poisons, and her flesh rolled 
down, 

As when the pine tree weeps its resinous tears. 

"Twas awful to be looked on. None dared 
touch 

The heap of desecration, as ill chance 

Forewarned us; for her father, wretched man, 

Ignorant of the mischief, unannounced 

Comes through the door and stumbles on the 
corpse. 

Straightway he clasps the dead in both his arms, 

Kisses her and cries out, ‘Unhappy child, 

Which of the Gods hath slain and mangled 


thee, 

Robbing thy father—that old tomb — of 
thee? 

But he'll die with thee.’ Then he stinted 
groans 


And tried to raise his agéd body up. 

But like the ivy on the laurel bough’ 

She clung about him with her silken toils, 
And dreadful was the wrestling, he to lift 
And she to clamp him down. If he used force 
The musclés parted and we saw the bones. 

At last, poor fellow, he gave up the ghost 
Exhausted by the pain. And there they lie, 
The old one and his daughter, side by side, 

A sight that calls for tears. 

(To MEDEA) Your part in this — 
Is none of mine. Take thought for your escape! 
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Man’s life is but a shadow. This I'll say: — 

That those who bear the palm for sophistry — 

Think themselves wise — deserve the name of 
fool. 

No man is happy; one perhaps is rich, 

Or richer than the next, but happy? No! 


CuHoRUS 


The deity on Jason’s head 

Will pour the evils he deserves: 
For thee, sweet nymph, that with the dead 
In Hades hast thy wedding bed, 


My heart its grief reserves. 


MEDEA 


My business now is — kill them and depart, 
Lest by my loitering I leave the babes 
To some more cruel fate. Since it must be, 
’Tis better done by me that gave them life. 
Come, then, my soul, take courage, steel the 
nerve! 

What’s bad, but necessary, must be done. 
Close on the hilt, thou paltering hand of mine! 
On toward the starting-post of misery! 
And let not coward memory recall 
How dear they were. Forget them for one day, 
And then wail on forever. They were dear, 
Though thou didst kill them. — Dear — 
O wretched woman that | am. 

(Drags herself from the stage with con- 

vulsive sobs and enters the palace) 
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Cuorus 
O Heaven, O piercing light 
Of the all-seeing sun, 
Mark the abandoned one! 
Quick, ere the deed be done, 
Before she smite 
The babes she bore! 
O Helios, benign all-seeing sun, 
Are they not thine, and shall they die, 
The seed of Deity? 
Hold her! Restrain her hand, 
The fiend is at the door! 
Drive the black fury from the darkened 
land 
And show thy face once more. 
(To MEDEA) 
In vain, fond wretch, you left behind 
The blue Symplegades, 
And followed with a constant mind 
Across the inconstant seas 
The man who finds no resting-place. 
Now fall from Heaven the woes designed 
For the self-murdering humankind, 
The outlaws of the race. 
(The screams of the children are heard 
from the palace) 


Cuorus LEADER. 
O horror! Dost hear the children’s cry? 


A CuILp’s VoIce 
What can I do? Mama! Mama! Mama! 
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ANOTHER CHILD’s VOICE 
Brother, we’re killed. 


Cuorus LEADER 
Shall we go in? Should we not save the babes? 


A CuiLp’s Voice 
Help! Help! She’s murdering us! 


ANOTHER CHILD’s VOICE 
How the sword flashes! Help! 


Cuorus LEADER 
It is too late. (Silence) 


CHoRUS 
There was a woman once who slew 


Her babes, Mad Ino, if the tale be true, 
And was compelled by Jove’s decrees 

To foot it over foaming seas, 

Wherein she plunged with might and main 
To find in death her babes again. 

Surely from the marriage bed 

Arise more ills than can be sung or said. 


(Enter Jason) 


JAson 


Ye women huddling in the palace gate, 
Is she within or has she fled the land? 
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For she must either dig below the soil 

Or wing it through the boundless vault of 
heaven 

To ’scape the vengeance of the rulers here. 

But they'll avenge themselves: ’tis not for this, 

But for the boys I come, to save their lives. 


Cuorus LEADER 


Jason, sad wretch, thou knowest nought as yet: 
Thy question shows it. 


Jason 
What! will she kill me too? 


Cuorus LEADER 
Thy sons are dead, slain by a mother’s hand. 


JAson 
Woman, thy words are madness: speak again! 


CuHorus LEADER 
Believe it, that the children are no more. 


Jason 
Within the house, or where? 


Cuorus LEADER 


Open the gates 
And thou shalt see the bodies of thy boys. 
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JAson 


Ho, there! Let down the bars: loosen the 
chains! 

And let me see the dead I will avenge 

Upon the murderess. 

(MEDEA appears in midair in a 
chariot drawn by dragons. The 
children’s corpses hang head-down- 
ward from the tail of the car) 


MEDEA 


Speak if ye list, but touch me, ye shall not. 
This chariot my father Helios 
Hath lent me to subdue mine enemies. 


Jason 


Hate-breathing hell-cat, sexless infamy, 

Abhorred of Gods and men, to plunge the blade 

Into their innocent hearts and blast my life! 

And after, darest to look upon the Sun 

Whilst thine unhallowed, execrable act 

Still gleams upon thine eye, and on thy hands! 

At last I’m in my senses. When I brought 

The barbarous woman from her midnight 
strand 

To a Greek household, I was void of them. 

Thou traitress to thy father and thy home, 

The Gods have loosed the avenging hound on 
me 

That should claim you for killing of your 
brother 
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Before your foot had touched our Argosy! 

Thus you began: and next you married me, 

Bore children— those your jealousy de- 
stroys — 

No Grecian woman ever yet was born 

Had dared to do it. Yet wast thou my bride 

Preferred before them all, my choice, a lioness, 

No woman, but a monster of the deep, 

Scylla, Megera of the snaky brow, 

Only with harder heart and ruthlessness 

That neither shame, remorse, nor pain can sting 

To human feeling. Out! Away with you, 

Child-murdering fury! I must bide the woe 

Of childlessness, no later sons to see, 

The others gone without my last farewell. 


MEDEA 


Now might I answer with a long discourse 

But that Zeus knows what I have had from 
thee 

And what I gave thee. But it was decreed 

That thou should’st wave no flag of happiness 

Over my downfall, nor King Kreon feel 

Much exaltation in this banishment. 

Scylla, Megera, Fury though I be, 

At least ve wrung your heart 


Jason 
And rent thine own. 


MEDEA 
All’s well with me, so thou be suffering. 
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Jason 
O children, what a mother, what a mother! 


MEDEA 
Poor lambs that perished through a father’s 
lust. 
Jason 
My right hand slew them not. 


MEDEA 
Thy temperament. 


Jason 
Was it the marriage made you murder them? 


MEDEA 
Think you a woman counts such things a trifle? 


Jason 
Yes, if she’s wise. But you’re implacable. 


MEDEA 
I am aweary of thy bitter tongue. 


Jason 
Give me the bodies: I will bury them. 


MEDEA 


By no means: I will bury them myself 
In Hera’s grove, lest foes deface the tomb; 
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And there I will ordain a yearly feast 
With solemn mysteries that shall atone 
For their unhallowed deaths. 

Myself take flight 
For Athens, there to dwell with old Ageus 
Thou, poor hind, 
Tasting the fruit of all your marriages, 
Shalt die as cowardly as you have lived 
Killed by a falling beam. 


Jason 
Ye wingéd demons, bear this murderess off! 


MEDEA 
Oath-trampling perjurer that invok’st the 
Gods! 
Jason 


Witch, infanticide! 


MEDEA | 
Go bury your wife! 
Jason 
I go in grief. 
MEDEA 
Tis but begun. Wait till old age! 


Jason 
Would I might kiss them! 
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MEDEA 
Do it from where you stand. 


Jason 
Let me but touch their hands. 


MEDEA 
It may not be. 


Jason 


Zeus, dost thou hear? the tigress-sorceress 
Doth drive me off! Yet must I raise 
The voice of lamentation while the Gods 
Witness the sacrilege. 
Would they had ne’er been born — 
Would they had ne’er been born! 

(MEDEA drives off into the heavens) 


THE END 


MEMORANDA 


Tue Athenians believed in the historic exist- 
ence of their old heroes and demi-gods, who 
were as real to them as Washington and Ben 
Franklin, or at least as Daniel Boone, John 
Smith, and Pocahontas, are to us. There were 
temples, tombs, and memorials of them all 
over Hellas. There was a tomb of Medea’s 
children at Corinth near the street leading 
toward Sicyon. Whatever scepticism may 
have crept in as to the existence and nature 
of the Gods, it seems to have been slow in 
reaching their children the heroes. Family tra- 
dition was at stake; early education was at 
stake. The fairy tales of the nursery passed 
through the successive forms of the Epic, the 
Lyric, and the Dramatic without a break; and . 
one reason why it is impossible that any mod- 
ern tragedy should resemble a Greek tragedy 
is that a Greek tragedy must positively have 
existed once in epic form, just as an amphora 
must once have been a round vase on the 
potter’s wheel. 

The fierce and glowing melodramas of the 
Attic stage have had a most unexpected in- 
fluence upon the modern mind. The perfection 
of their rhetoric seems to have dominated 
every other impression which they produced 

upon the modern poets; and to read the imi- 
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tations and adaptations of Attic drama made 
by modern scholars— as, for instance, by 
Milton, Racine, Goethe — one would imagine 
that Greek tragedy consisted in smoothly 
delivered, lofty declamations, rather mo- 
notonous, but highly moral when analysed. 
This outcome represents the collapse of dra- 
matic action through the use of too many 
stilts and the triumph of style over substance. 
One suspects that to the Greeks themselves 
the action of the play — that is, what was to 
be done on the stage at the climax — was the 
main point. To be sure they loved the word 
that bites, but the deed that bites was what 
they watched for. 

They had the intensified logical passion that 
was to appear again at the time of the Renais- 
sance, and is perhaps connected with their 
genius for the plastic arts —a delight in in- 
tellectual mind-play which sticks at nothing 
and which strikes us to-day as cruel. Euri- 
pides represents the blossoming of this tem- 
perament, and his Medea is a most perfect 
example of its work. Her boast that no one 
should take her for a weak, easy-going fool, 
but as of the other sort -— namely, one whose 
happiness it is to help a friend and crush an 
enemy — might have been said by Cesar 
Borgia. 

Yes, the Greeks are cruel. Some of their 
tragedies remind one of wolves at play, or of 
the last scene in a fox-hunt. Of the plays that 
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I have read, the only one which is completely 
modern in feeling is the Philoctetes; and I 
understand that in it Sophocles modified the 
legend and untied the knot in his own way. 
We may note that in the Philoctetes the vital 
interest lies, not in the beauty of the language 
or in the sword-play of the dialogue, but in the 
great crucial question, What is Neoptolemus 
going to do? Will he betray the sufferer — or 
relieve him? The audience is kept in doubt 
up to the very last moment, and in the end 
Neoptolemus is guided by pure overmastering 
human feeling. The legend expounds itself. 
We do not have to know anything about 
Pelops’ line or read essays on the nature of 
Greek BiG and Greek superstition. 

In gentleness of feeling the Medea and the 
Philoctetes stand at the two opposite poles of 
Attic tragedy, and yet they are equaliy free 
from what is to me the great nuisance and 
bane of Greek tragedy, namely, much talk 
about dynastic matters and the fate question. 
When these elements of Fate and Family are 
handled with enormous power and sincerity, 
and kept in vague gloomy darkness, as in the 
plays of Aéschylus, one is moved to some degree 
of awe; but when they are worked up into a 
detective story, as in (dipus the King by 
Sophocles, the glamour of their appeal is a 
little too essentially Greek to excite modern 
sympathy. They seem to us like an exhibition 
of talent wherein the artist shows off a familiar 
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problem and adds a novel turn of the screw, 
and thus they tend to remind us that art is 
after all a game of conventions — the very 
thing that we most wish to forget while the 
performance is going on. 


In spite of all the essays that scholars and 
dilettanti have written about translating the 
classics, the task is chiefly valuable as an agree- 
able pastime for elderly gentlemen with time 
on their hands. And one may feel sure that 
such men will never be satisfied with anything 
that. other elderly men with time on their 
hands have said about the matter. The game 
is endless, and therein lies its charm. | 

One can never be sure that one understands 
the overtones and implications of poetry in a 
foreign language. Aristotle is said to have 
replied to an inquiry about the ‘particles’ that 
incessantly float over Greek, that no foreigner 
could learn to use them. Jf not use them, how 
then truly understand them? If a living for- 
eigner in the age of Pericles could never quite 
catch the swift glitter and manifold subtleties 
that filled the air of a Greek portico, how can 
any modern follow the comet-like reasoning of 
one of their great poets? One takes what one 
can; and this reminds me of a story about a 
very great English scholar, who said that he 
would feel happy if he thought he understood 
the meaning which any one of Horace’s odes 
once conveyed to a Roman citizen. 
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The amateur translator has a certain blessed 
advantage over the scholar; for he is not 
weighted down by training; by conscience, am- 
bition, and those horrid accretions of technical 
knowledge which distract the attention of the 
professional scholar and separate him from the 
ingenuous reader. If a line is very obscure, or 
very hard to manage, let us say very Greek — 
the amateur leaves it out. If he finds a happy 
phrase in the prose translation supplied by 
Mr. Bohn, which lies ever at his elbow, he 
adopts it joyously, and he would do the same 
with anything found in a poetic version but 
that such versions are a cloudland of fancy; 
and, besides, those other poetic versions are 
his natural enemies. They are brambles in his 
garden path — all wrong, all wrong. This 
situation supplies the literary person of nice 
tastes with a sort of artificial inspiration; 
for the whispers of Aéschylus or Virgil inflame 
him, and he has shaken off the middleman, the 
editor, the prolegomena, the paralinomena, 
Pelops’ line, and the Notes about Dionysus. 

Blessings and farewell to all the camp- 
followers and sumpter mules of learning — to 
Mr. Dorpfelt and his measurements and his 
triumphant hypothesis as to just where the 
prompter’s box must have stood. Take your 
crown of archeology, Mr. D., and sit yourself 
on your shelf iri the last alcove under the arch. 
Somebody will dig you out some day and earn 
another reputation. For the earthworms of 
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scholarship are destined to go on forever fer- 
tilizing the soil by going up and down in it. 
But I thought I saw a leaf flash in the sun- 
light and heard the soft thunder of an airy 
anapest. No, it was not the kind with croquet 
hoops on it labelled with unpronounceable 
names, as seen in the choric paradigms at the 
end of that little textbook. It was mot a syn- 
copated trochaic tetrapody made up of irra- 
tional spondees, and it could zot have been ex- 
pressed thus (I copy the enlightening words 
just as I found them, in marginal form, set 
opposite the Greek verse they expounded): 


Brachycat, tetrapo- 
dies (Glyconics) with 
anacruses. Only 
seemingly tripodies. 


We know very well — any violinist will tell 
you — that the notation of music, especially 
the time notation is a makeshift. The right 
way to render Bach and Beethoven is a matter 
of tradition and of training with which the 
metronome has little to do. It is not to be 
learned from the book, but from the maestro. 
Now the Greek dramatists were great artists 
and the correctnesses of great artists are always 
incorrect; but.they are so with such inconceiv- 
able nicety and happiness that no algebra can 
be framed to express them. 

And let me say here, with seriousness, that 
of all the clever discoveries of the moderns as 
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to ancient art, the resolution of the Greek 
choruses into hard names and algebraic sym- 
bols is the one that I look at with the most 
sceptical eye. For what two syllables in any 
language have precisely the same weight as any 
other two syllables? And what true poet is 
there who does not merge and slide and trans- 
gress, creating new harmonies as he goes on — 
discovering the language and revealing the 
unimaginable music of it? Bach’s fugues break 
the rules, and there is one Prelude so very 
wrong in harmony at the close that the earliest 
editors corrected it. Beethoven’s progressions 
are at times incorrect, and in one symphony 
he continues a drum-roll for twenty-one bars 
which by every law of composition should 
have stopped at twenty. The refined ear of 
Schumann detected the exuberance as he 
listened. Even Mendelssohn occasionally 
swallows the last phrase of a melody, leaving 
Beckmesser to look for it under his orchestra 
chair. 

As for the metres used by the great British 
poets, they are so free and so personal that you 
could never reduce them to musical notation 
or put croquet hoops over them or beat them 
out with a stop-watch. The ‘Song of the 
Mariners’ in Tennyson’s ‘Lotus-Eaters’ is in 
Spenserian stanzas; but who could have 
guessed this?’ The whole vehicle has become 
in the hands of Tennyson a new harp. And let 
us remember that no one to-day knows how 
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any single vowel or consonant or diphthong 
was pronounced by an ancient Greek. And 
let us remember that no person in a Greek 
theatre could hear the choruses with any dis- 
tinctness; and that from the comments of 
Aristophanes upon A‘schylus one receives the 
idea that much of the darkly prophetic talk 
in Greek drama was designedly obscure and 
decorative. I say let us prepare our minds 
with such reflections as these before we accept 
all that metrical background of wire-netting 
against which the very great and learned Ger- 
mans have pinned the draperies of the Greek 
chorus — to the large satisfaction of the pro- 
fessional scholars of the nineteenth century. 
As for the sense and meaning of these cho- 
ruses — with their mingling of the wildest 
flights of rhetorical fancy and the most flat- 
footed commonplace remarks, the whole being 
no doubt sunk and softened in the lost music 
— I believe they defy translation. The origi- 
nal veil of music gave the Greek dramatists a 
license to write choruses in a style that cannot 
be imitated. In any careful paraphrase of a 
chorus the pace of the original is lost and the 
action of the whole drama appears to halt. 
The function of a chorus in a tragedy was, if I 
may be pardoned a bold metaphor, that of a 
punctuation mark. It checked yet accelerated 
the action of the story; it banked and directed 
the attention for a moment and then let it 
loose, refreshed. This function may be com- 
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pared to that of a knot or one of a series of 
knots in a whiplash, which cause the thing to 
coil more fiercely about the leg of the victim. 
The principle involved must at bottom be 
well-nigh universal; for Mr. Pupin made use 
of the same idea in introducing in telegraphic 
wires nodes of resistance which check the cur- 
rent and yet make it leap with increased power. 
To do this required a knowledge of the higher 
mathematics so profound that the European 
world did not believe the competency existed 
in America to make the calculations as to the 
proper density of these telegraphic nodes and 
as to their distances from one another. The 
Greek dramatists, no doubt, were experts in 
this punctuating branch of their art; and we 
may be sure that the theatrical effects of their 
choruses were nicely calculated. But we must 
beware of transferring an apparatus designed 
for use in an immense amphitheatre to a tran- 
script designed for reading aloud in a drawing- 
room. 

In the foregoing translations I have here and 
there attempted no more than to give the 
choruses, as it were in shorthand — in tele- 
graphic summaries of wnat the Greek choral 
element seemed to be suggesting. 
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DANTE 
By John Jay Chapman 


In his Preface to this vital and 
distinguished book, Mr. Chap- 
man says: ‘In battling my way 
through the Divine Comedy and 
its Commentaries I gained what 
appeared to me to bea clear view 
of Dante as a human character. 
A glance at the Table of Contents 
will tell the theme of the book: 
disparagement of Dante as a 
character, praise of him as a poet, 
and a kind of amazed wonder 
about him asa force.’ 


Mr. Chapman’s book lets sun- 
light and fresh air into the dim 
cloisters of Dante scholarship. 
His renderings into English in 
the original meter of thirteen of 
the most beautiful and character- 
istic cantos of the ‘ Divine Com- 
-edy’ have never been surpassed. 
They are English poetry of the 
first order. 






















POETRY AND DRAMA 


THE SELECTED POEMS OF AMY LOWELL 
Edited by Joun Livincston Lowe: 


A collection of Miss Lowell’s finest work, selected from het 
eleven volumes of poems. 


THE TURQUOISE TRAIL 


By Avice Corsin HENDERSO 


This anthology of New Mexico poetry includes verse by Mary 
Austin, Willa Cather, D. H. Lawrence, John Galsworthy, and 
others. ; 
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POEMS By Mitton 'S. Rost 


Distinguished for their unusual combination of traditiona 
matter with the force and vitality of the modern school. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN WEBSTER 
Edited by F. L. Lucas 


A definitive edition in four volumes, with new text, introduc 
tion, and commentary. 


A SEA CHEST | By C. Fox SmitH 


A collection of the best passages in prose and verse from the 
literature of the sea. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE ENGLISH POE 
OF GEORGE HERBERT | 
| Compiled by CAMERON MANN 


Based on the collected edition of the English works of George} 
Herbert edited by George Herbert Palmer. 
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